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Important  Features  of  the  School 


I. 

The  School  is  situated  five  miles  from  Asheville  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina  on  a  site  chosen  by  the  founders  as  the  most 
healthful  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  campus,  which  includes  a 
lake,  a  golf  course,  tennis  courts,  and  athletic  fields,  commands  an  im- 
pressive view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

2. 

The  buildings,  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  and  fire- 
proof stairs,  are  deliberately  unpretentious,  simple  and  substantial. 

3- 

The  scholastic  standards  of  the  School  are  set  in  accordance  with  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  held  at  the 
School  each  June.  Those  colleges  which  do  not  require  these  examinations 
accept  Asheville  graduates  upon  certificate. 

4. 

The  Classification  System,  which  is  the  School's  means  of  administer- 
ing discipline,  is  based  on  every  contact  a  boy  has  with  the  School.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  System  to  make  a  boy  aware  of  the  importance  of 
a  fully  rounded  participation  in  the  life  of  the  School.  Scholastic  attain- 
ment and  effort  in  studies  constitute  only  half  the  factors  which  determine 
a  boy's  rewards  and  privileges. 

5- 

Among  the  several  methods  by  which  individual  attention  is  given  each 
boy  is  the  Form  Group  system,  which  places  the  boys  in  small  groups 
under  the  special  guidance  of  a  master. 

6. 

A  general  tone  of  simplicity  and  enthusiasm  permeates  the  entire  School. 
This  spirit  is  engendered  by  the  informality  and  friendliness  of  a  small 
school,  by  the  encouragement  given  to  each  boy's  particular  interest,  and 
by  the  cooperative  attitude  developed  in  the  diversified  extra-curricular 
activities  open  to  all  students.  There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  spend- 
ing of  money,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  curtail  expenses. 

7- 

The  religious  influence  of  the  School  is  strongly  Christian,  but  non- 
sectarian.  Outstanding  preachers  of  all  denominations  occupy  the  pulpit 
at  the  regular  Sunday  services.  The  entire  School  attends  a  brief  chapel 
service  each  morning.  A  graduated  course  in  Bible  and  Social  Ethics  is 
taught  throughout  the  Six  Forms. 

8. 

The  School  is  eager  to  receive  visits  from  its  patrons  and  also  from 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  School  as  an  institution  to  which  they 
may  some  day  entrust  their  sons.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that  such  visits 
be  arranged  for  times  when  the  School  is  in  session,  for  only  at  such  times 
can  the  true  spirit  of  the  School  be  observed. 


AsHEViLLE  School 


Historical  Sketch 

ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL  was  founded  in  1900  by  Newton 
Mitchell  Anderson  and  Charles  Andrews  Mitchell,  who  had 
been  founders  and  co-principals  of  the  University  School  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Their  aim  was  to  establish,  in  the  most  favorable 
location  they  could  find,  a  school  that  should  combine  the  vigorous 
educational  standards  of  the  North  with  the  mountain  climate 
and  social  atmosphere  of  the  South. 

The  building  formerly  known  as  "The  House"  (now  Anderson 
Hall)  was  the  first  to  be  erected.  It  was  followed  in  1903  by  "The 
School"  (now  Mitchell  Hall),  and  in  1907  by  the  Senior  House 
(Percy  Lawrence  Hall) .  The  School  prospered  from  the  first,  and 
soon  reached  an  enrollment  which  taxed  the  capacity  of  the  dor- 
mitories. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  192 1,  the  sole  ownership  was 
acquired  by  Mr.  Anderson.  In  1924  he  assumed  the  title  of  Direc- 
tor, and  turned  over  the  active  management  to  George  Jackson, 
B.S.,  as  Headmaster.  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  with  the  School  from 
the  first,  and  was,  by  both  temperament  and  training,  fitted  for 
his  task. 

Mr.  Jackson's  death,  in  July  1926,  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  the 
immediate  hopes  of  the  Trustees.  The  Reverend  W.  H.  Jones,  the 
School  Chaplain,  was  named  Acting  Headmaster,  and  search  was 
begun  for  a  man  who  should  undertake  the  administration  of  Ashe- 
ville  School  in  consonance  with  the  hopes  of  its  Founders,  Trus- 
tees, and  Alumni.  In  February  192  7,  Howard  Bement  was  elected 
Headmaster.  Dr.  Bement,  who  was  for  twenty-two  years  a 
member  of  the  English  Department  of  The  Hill  School,  and  for 
fifteen  years  its  Head,  assumed  his  duties  July  i,  1927. 

The  new  administration  carried  on  without  a  break  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  Asheville,  and  incorporated  therewith  the  best  that 
modern  progressive  education  has  to  offer.  The  enrollment  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  seventy,  a  number  that  is  now  being 
resolutely  adhered  to  as  a  maximum. 
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On  July  I,  1930,  an  important  step  forward  was  taken.  The 
school  property  was  purchased  by  a  group  of  incorporators  repre- 
senting the  Alumni;  and  a  new  Board  of  Trustees,  a  majority  of 
whom  are  graduates  of  Asheville,  was  put  in  control.  The  Board, 
made  up  of  twenty-one  members,  is  self-perpetuating,  and  under 
the  new  charter  is  conducting  the  School  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  then  appointed  Headmaster  Emeritus  and, 
until  he  died  in  1936,  took  charge  of  the  Alumni  Records.  The 
death  of  Dr.  Bement  in  Feburary  1936,  brought  to  a  close  nine 
years  of  unremitting  labor  which  added  immeasureably  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  school.  In  May  of  the  same  year 
David  R.  Fall,  Assistant  Headmaster  for  three  years,  was  elected 
to  the  position  of  Headmaster. 

Location 

To  select  a  location  best  fulfilling  the  conditions  desired,  the 
founders  studied  carefully  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  were  convinced  that  the  mountain  region  of  western 
North  Carolina,  known  as  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  surpassed  all 
others.  They  chose,  therefore,  a  site  near  Asheville,  eminently 
suitable  for  a  school. 

Climate 

This  region  is  noted  for  its  climate.  Since  it  has  an  altitude  of 
twenty-three  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  its  atmosphere  is  clear 
and  dry,  and  there  are  recorded  here  more  sunny  days  than  in 
any  other  locality  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
autumn  weather  is  delightful  and  continues  well  into  the  winter, 
which,  though  short,  is  cold  and  bracing.  In  winter  the  air  is  so 
dry  and  the  sunshine  so  constant  as  to  make  outdoor  life  pleasant 
at  all  times.  From  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  July  the 
weather  is  mild  and  invigorating,  and  during  this  period  there  are 
few  hot,  sultry  days.  Even  in  midsummer  the  nights  are  cool. 

Accessibility 

Asheville  is  situated  half-way  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  is  reached  by  the  through  trains  of  the  Southern 
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Railway  from  New  York  via  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 
ington; from  Cincinnati;  from  Atlanta;  from  New  Orleans;  and 
from  Jacksonville.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  of  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  country;  and  Pullmans,  direct  to  Asheville,  make  traveling 
for  even  the  smaller  boys  safe  and  convenient. 

Site 

The  site  chosen,  containing  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  is  five 
miles  west  of  Asheville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  concrete 
motor  road  and  the  Southern  Railway.  A  dam  of  reinforced  con- 
crete, built  across  Ragsdale  Creek,  makes  a  lake  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  used  for  swimming  and  boating  and  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
sports. 

The  buildings  and  playgrounds  are  situated  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  Much  of  the  land  is 
sufficiently  level  to  make  fine  fields  for  baseball,  football,  soccer 
football,  tennis,  golf,  and  other  sports;  and  a  large  tract  is  densely 
wooded. 

Within  two  miles,  north  and  south,  mountains  rise  to  a 
height  of  four  thousand  feet.  On  the  east  is  the  range  of  the 
Black  Mountains  culminating  in  Mt.  Mitchell,  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  feet  in  altitude,  the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  On  the  west  are  the  Balsam  Mountains  and  ranges  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  with  Mt.  Pisgah,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  feet. 

The  Buildings 

The  three  main  buildings  are  Anderson  Hall,  Mitchell  Hall,  and 
Lawrence  Hall.  The  first,  named  in  honor  of  Newton  Mitchell 
Anderson,  one  of  the  founders,  is  the  dormitory  for  the  four  lower 
Forms ;  in  it  are  located  the  infirmary,  which  is  completely  segre- 
gated, and  the  Common  Room  for  the  younger  boys.  In  the  base- 
ment are  the  Manual  Training  Shop  and  the  workrooms  of  the 
Tech  Society. 

Mitchell  Hall,  named  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  Andrews 
Mitchell,  co-founder,  contains  the  administration  offices,  recitation 
rooms,  laboratories,  study  hall,  auditorium,  and  library.  The 
Hillyer  Holden  Library  was  founded  by  the  gift  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
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Holden  of  Cincinnati  in  memory  of  his  son,  Hillyer  Holden  of  the 
class  of  1906.  It  contains  well  selected  works  of  reference  and 
general  literature,  and  also  the  best  periodicals. 

Lawrence  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  the  members  of  the  two  upper 
Forms,  is  named  in  memory  of  Millard  Percy  Lawrence,  a  member 
of  the  Class  of  1906.  Besides  the  usual  living  accommodations, 
it  contains  a  large  common  room  for  the  Sixth  Form,  and  in  the 
basement  are  located  the  School  postoffice,  barber  shop,  and  store. 

The  William  Spencer  Boyd  Memorial  Chapel,  built  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1927  in  memory  of  a  member  of  the  Class  of  19 15,  is  the 
generous  gift  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Boyd  of  Indianapolis. 
It  is  built  of  native  granite  in  Tudor  Gothic  style  and  is  finished 
in  oak.  The  Chapel  organ  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burnham 
Standish  Colburn  of  Biltmore  Forest,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
William  Cullen  Colburn  of  the  Class  of  19 18. 

The  Gymnasium,  a  substantial  brick  building,  contains  five 
squash  courts,  three  basketball  courts,  which  may  be  used  also 
for  indoor  baseball,  a  trophy  room,  an  apparatus  room  with  rowing 
machines  and  other  usual  apparatus,  the  director's  office,  an  ath- 
letic store,  locker  rooms  and  shower  baths.  It  is  the  gift  of  gen- 
erous friends  of  the  School,  Mrs.  George  Tod  Perkins  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Beebe  Raymond,  grandmother  and  parents 
respectively,  of  George  Perkins  Raymond  of  the  Class  of  19 14. 
The  tablet  bears  this  inscription:  THE  GEORGE  PERKINS 
RAYMOND  GYMNASIUM  ERECTED  AS  A  HELP  TO- 
WARD PERFECT  MANHOOD. 

The  Warner  Arms  Infirmary  is  situated  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Anderson  Hall.  It  is  named  in  memory  of  Warner  Arms  of  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  Class  of  1931.  Funds  left  by  this  Alumnus  and  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  by  his  parents  were  employed  for  the  redeco- 
ration  and  refurnishing  of  all  infirmary  rooms,  so  that  they  provide 
restful  and  cheerful  surroundings  for  ill  and  convalescent  boys. 

The  portion  of  the  building  reserved  for  this  purpose  is  large 
enough  to  accommodate  fifteen  patients  and  is  completely  shut 
off  from  the  dormitory  halls.  Included  in  the  infirmary  are  a  diet 
kitchen,  a  sitting  room,  and  a  sun  porch  where  boys  recovering 
from  illness  can  sit  outdoors  in  pleasant  weather.  Two  large 
rooms  with  a  separate  diet  kitchen  adjoining  can  be  isolated  for 
the  care  of  patients  having  communicable  diseases. 
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The  Dining  Hall,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  of  the 
present  buildings  to  be  replaced,  was  constructed  as  a  temporary 
building.  The  dining  room  itself  is  a  pleasant  though  unpreten- 
tious room  in  which  are  grouped  eighteen  tables,  each  presided 
over  by  a  master  or  a  master  and  his  wife  and  each  table  seating 
ten  boys.  The  seating  is  so  arranged  that  the  boys  change  tables 
every  ten  days  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  each  boy 
has  sat  at  least  once  at  each  master's  table. 

The  Dining  Hall  and  the  Heating  Plant  are  detached  buildings. 
This  arrangement  secures  immunity  from  the  danger  of  fire,  since 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  main  buildings,  which  for  added  protection 
are  equipped  with  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  and  fireproof 
stairways. 

The  Howard  Bement  Memorial  House  was  erected  in  the  fall 
of  1936  as  a  permanent  tribute  to  Dr.  Bement,  the  late  head- 
master. It  was  his  desire  that  alumni  and  friends  of  the  School 
be  entertained  on  the  campus  whenever  they  might  visit  Asheville, 
and  the  building  was  presented  to  the  School  by  friends  of  Dr. 
Bement  in  order  to  fill  this  need.  It  is  hoped  that  parents  who 
are  contemplating  sending  their  sons  to  Asheville  will  visit  the 
School,  stay  in  the  Memorial  House,  and  thereby  learn  at  first 
hand  that  which  the  School  is  attempting  to  do  with  the  boys 
entrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Music  House,  also  a  memorial  to  Dr.  Bement,  was  built 
in  1936  and  presented  to  the  School  by  John  M.  Crawford,  Jr. 
of  the  Class  of  1933.  Its  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  love  of  good 
music  among  the  undergraduates,  and  it  consists  of  a  handsome 
room,  housing  a  piano,  and  an  orthophonic  victrola  for  which  have 
been  procured  the  finest  symphony  recordings.  Its  walls  are  used 
for  displaying  transient  art  exhibits. 
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School  Life  and  Administration 


The  Masters  have  been  selected  for  their  recognized  ability 
and  also  because  of  their  interest  in  and  liking  for  boys.  The 
policy  of  the  School  is  very  definitely  that  of  the  "open  door," 
and  boys  are  encouraged  to  call  on  Masters  at  any  time.  The 
Headmaster  has  the  especial  care  and  charge  of  all  the  boys.  He 
and  the  Masters  desire  to  know  every  boy  intimately,  so  that  natu- 
ral aptitudes  may  be  discovered  and  encouraged,  and  remedial 
measures  applied  to  those  characteristics  which  may  be  hindering 
a  boy  in  attaining  his  finest  development.  Boys  known  to  be 
vicious,  objectionable,  dull,  or  persistently  lazy  will  not  be  admit- 
ted ;  if  unwittingly  admitted,  they  will  not  be  retained. 

Medical  Care 

A  resident  nurse  is  in  charge  of  the  infirmary;  and  an  Asheville 
physician  makes  daily  visits  to  the  School  for  free  consultations; 
his  services  are  supplemented  by  those  of  specialists  when  re- 
quired, and  private  nurses  from  the  local  hospitals  are  always 
available.  A  Dispensary  which  is  open  at  all  times  provides  for 
the  care  of  minor  injuries  and  sicknesses.  Physical  examinations 
are  made  each  year  so  that  any  physical  weaknesses  may  be  found 
and  corrected.  A  complete  course  in  Corrective  Exercises  is  given 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Physical  Director.  Posture 
pictures  of  every  student  are  taken  prior  to  his  entrance  into  the 
course.  Exercises  are  designed  to  correct  posture  difficulties  and 
are  continued  until  the  posture  is  satisfactory.  The  School  is  not 
a  sanitorium  for  sickly  boys,  but  rather  a  place  where  boys  may 
grow  up  and  develop  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Boys 
having  tuberculous  troubles  are  not  admitted. 

Physical  Training 

The  athletic  program  of  the  School  is  designed  to  include  every 
boy,  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Asheville  for  healthful  exercise 
being  unsurpassed.  The  climate  of  the  mountain  region  of  North 
Carolina  invites  open-air  exercise  twelve  months  in  the  year,  since 
inclement  days  which  drive  boys  from  their  exercise  on  the  playing 
fields  are  few. 

Each  boy  is  required  to  take  some  form  of  exercise  each 
term  during  the  year,  though  no  effort  is  made  to  force  bo)^ 
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into  sports  toward  which  they  do  not  naturally  incline.  The  vari- 
ous sports,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Masters,  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  include  nearly  all  the  athletic  interests  of  the  modern 
boy.  The  School  grounds  contain  three  baseball  diamonds,  foot- 
ball fields,  soccer  fields,  a  quarter-mile  track  with  a  two-hundred- 
twenty-yard  straightaway,  nine  tennis  courts,  and  a  rowing  course 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length. 

At  the  lake  there  is  a  canoe  house  with  several  canoes,  and 
for  boys  interested  in  rowing,  a  boat  house  with  two  four-oared 
gigs,  two  four-oared  shells,  three  eight-oared  shells,  one  single 
shell  and  a  motor  launch.  The  main  athletic  field  which  serves 
in  season  as  football  field,  soccer  field,  and  baseball  diamond  has 
been  named  Jackson  Field,  in  memory  of  George  Jackson,  the 
late  Headmaster. 

Adjacent  to  the  School  grounds  is  the  nine-hole  golf  course  of 
the  Malvern  Hills  Club.  Playing  privileges  of  the  club  are  ex- 
tended to  the  boys,  free  of  charge. 

The  School  encourages  not  only  the  usual  sports,  but  also  such 
pastimes  as  develop  individual  talent  and  inventiveness.  While 
football,  baseball,  and  track  athletics  are  excellent  training,  they 
should  be  supplemented  to  a  considerable  degree  by  natural  play. 
Accordingly  there  are  courts  for  badminton,  shuffle-board,  and 
horse-shoes.  A  course  in  woodcraft  offers  the  boys  practical  expe- 
rience in  marking  and  clearing  out  trails  through  the  woods,  build- 
ing foot  bridges  over  the  streams  which  feed  the  lake,  and  in 
constructing  log  cabins. 

The  School  is  divided  into  two  clubs,  known  as  the  Blues  and 
the  Whites,  These  clubs  have  contests  in  the  various  athletic 
sports  and  in  debating.  The  club  whose  members  have  won  the 
greatest  number  of  points  is  declared  the  winner  for  the  year. 

Riding 

The  School  offers  two  courses  in  riding,  one  for  beginners,  and 
one  for  more  advanced  pupils,  each  class  meeting  twice  a  week. 
Boys  taking  a  course  pay  forty  dollars  a  term  for  the  use  of  the 
horses;  there  is  no  charge  for  instruction. 

On  free  afternoons  and  whole  holidays  the  boys  may  ride  with 
a  Master  on  the  mountain  trails  and  country  roads  near  the  School, 
and  from  time  to  time  may  ride  to  Mount  Pisgah  for  over-night 
camping. 
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Extra-Curricular  Activities 


The  School  sponsors  a  wide  variety  of  so-called  extra-curricular 
activities,  in  which  all  boys  have  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
which  the  School  recognizes  as  vital  to  the  full  development  of 
every  boy.  They  are  all  under  the  direction  of  experienced  Mas- 
ters, who  pursue  these  activities  with  the  boys.  The  period  from 
5:15  to  6:15  is  set  aside  four  days  a  week  as  the  extra-curricular 
hour. 

Publications 

The  Ashnoca,  the  weekly  newspaper,  has  grown  in  the  last 
ten  years  from  a  small  pamphlet  written  and  printed  by  hand  by 
the  boys  to  a  six  and  frequently  eight  page  paper  written  and 
edited  completely  by  a  staff  of  some  thirty  students,  who  receive 
through  this  medium  an  unusual  amount  of  reportorial  and  edi- 
torial experience. 

The  Review,  is  the  literary  magazine  edited  once  a  month  by  a 
staff  of  ten  boys,  who  solicit  and  select  contributions  from  the 
student  body.  The  magazine,  ordinarily  of  forty  or  fifty  pages, 
contains  stories,  poems,  and  essays.  A  section  is  devoted  each 
month  to  the  work  of  First,  Second,  and  Third  Formers. 

The  Blue  and  White  is  the  school  annual,  also  edited  by  a 
staff  of  students.  Its  publication  requires  meticulous  organizing 
ability,  for  some  hundred  photographs  must  be  taken  and  arranged 
and  an  entire  year's  statistics  of  school  activities  compiled. 

Dramatics 

The  Dramatic  Society,  founded  in  1902,  produces  each  year 
from  three  to  five  three-act  plays.  Opportunity  is  accordingly  given 
to  as  many  as  seventy  boys  to  participate  in  all  forms  of  theatrical 
endeavor — acting,  directing,  stage  designing,  scenery  construction. 
The  School  is  fortunate  in  having  a  stage  adequate  for  the  produc- 
tion of  such  plays  as  The  Dover  Road,  Journey's  End,  Bird  in 
Hand,  The  Bishop  Misbehaves.  Every  performance  is  under  the 
final  supervision  of  a  student  stage  manager,  whose  training  with 
the  society  fits  him  for  so  complex  a  task.  All  plays  are  repeated 
at  least  once  for  the  benefit  of  guests  whom  the  society  invites 
from  Asheville  and  vicinity  for  these  special  performances. 
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Music 


A  vested  Choir  recruited  from  all  Forms  makes  an  important 
contribution  to  each  Sunday's  Chapel  service,  in  addition  to  pre- 
senting choral  recitals  of  Christmas  and  Easter  music  at  those 
seasons. 

The  Glee  Club  of  thirty-five  voices  presents  at  least  two  con- 
certs each  year  before  the  School  and  makes  one  or  two  trips  to 
neighboring  schools. 

Instruction  in  all  forms  of  instrumental  music  is  offered. 

Art 

Special  instruction  in  the  pictorial  and  plastic  arts  is  available 
during  the  extra-curricular  period. 

Public  Speaking 

The  three  upper  Forms  are  divided  into  four  debating  groups 
which  meet  each  week  to  participate  in  debates  on  current  sub- 
jects. Sixteen  boys  speak  each  week  so  that  every  boy  prepares 
and  delivers  a  debate  at  least  twice  a  term  during  the  fall  and 
winter.  The  first  Saturday  evening  in  March  is  devoted  to  an 
inter-club  debate,  participation  in  which  is  regarded  as  l,  signifi- 
cant achievement. 

Tech  Society 

The  Tech  Society  is  made  up  of  all  those  boys  who  are  interested 
in  scientific  experiment  of  any  sort  as  a  hobby.  The  society  has 
its  chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  electrical  departments  and 
a  large  amount  of  equipment  for  each — laboratories,  radios,  voice 
recording  machine,  assembled  Ford  motor — so  that  opportunity  is 
given  for  constant  experimentation. 

Manual  Training 

Opportunities  for  boat-building,  cabinet-making,  wood-carving, 
and  other  forms  of  manual  work  are  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Manual  Training  under  experienced  supervision.  A  workshop 
equipped  with  modern  tools  and  machinery  is  used  for  the  regular 
Manual  Training  courses  in  the  lower  Forms  and  is  available  at 
designated  periods  each  day  for  the  use  of  any  boys  interested  in 
projects  of  this  sort. 
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English  Club 


The  English  Club  is  a  group  of  fifteen  boys  who  meet  once  a 
week  with  the  head  of  the  English  Department  to  read  and  discuss 
literary  topics  not  included  in  regular  English  courses. 


Daily  Schedule 

6.50  a.m.  Rising  Bell 

7.20  Breakfast 

8.05  Chapel  Service 

8.20  to  12.15  P-i^-  Morning  Class  Periods 

12.20  Lunch 

1. 00  to  1.4s  Afternoon  Class  Period 

1.45  to  2.25         Make-up  Period,  with  assistance  of  Masters, 
for  boys  whose  work  has  been  unsatisfactory 

2.45  to  4.45  Athletics  for  all  students 

5.15  to  6.15  This  Period  is  devoted  to  Musical,  Dramatic, 

and  other  Extra-curricular  activities;  condi- 
tions of  Study  are  observed  on  Dormitory 
Halls  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
study  at  this  time. 

6.30  Dinner 

7.30  to  9.30  Study  Periods  (for  younger  boys,  this  Period 

ends  at  8.25  or  9.00) 

8.45  to  10.15         Lights  {depending  upon  Form) 


Half -Holidays 

Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half-holidays;  on  these  days 
the  regular  program  between  lunch  and  dinner  is  suspended.  Boys 
may  walk  in  the  country  surrounding  the  school,  play  golf,  ride, 
and  in  general  follow  their  own  inclinations.  Under  certain  con- 
ditions they  are  permitted  to  go  to  town  on  Wednesday  afternoons. 
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Sundays 

On  Sunday,  breakfast  is  at  8.30,  dinner  at  i.oo,  and  supper  at 
6.00.  The  regular  Chapel  Service  is  at  11.00  a.m.,  usually  con- 
ducted by  a  visiting  clergyman.  Afternoons  are  at  the  disposition 
of  the  boys,  much  as  on  half-holidays,  except  that  no  boisterous 
games  are  permitted. 

On  Sunday  evenings  the  hour  from  8  till  9  is  given  over  to  what 
is  known  as  Quiet  Hour,  at  which  times  boys  must  be  in  their 
rooms  reading,  writing  letters,  or  studying.  Every  Sunday  eve- 
ning there  is  a  Reading  by  the  Headmaster  in  his  library;  and 
from  9  till  10  the  Headmaster  and  his  wife  are  at  home  to  Sixth 
Formers.  In  the  chapel  once  a  month  is  held  an  Evening  Song 
Service  conducted  by  the  boys. 

Camping 

Throughout  the  year  Masters  arrange  week-end  camping  trips. 
On  such  occasions  groups  of  boys  accompanied  by  a  Master  take 
sleeping  bags  and  necessary  provisions,  drive  to  some  suitable 
locality  in  the  mountains,  and  hike  to  a  satisfactory  camping  site. 
Supper  and  breakfast  are  cooked  in  the  open,  the  campers  return- 
ing for  the  Sunday  Chapel  Service.  Occasional  whole  holidays 
are  declared,  which  the  boys  may  spend  as  they  wish,  although 
encouragement  is  offered  to  those  who  care  to  do  mountain  climb- 
ing and  enjoy  the  out-of-doors.  On  such  holidays  more  elaborate 
camping  trips  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  additional 
time  granted. 

Social  Activities 

Dances  are  held  regularly  at  Thanksgiving  and  during  Gradu- 
ation Week  in  June,  for  members  of  the  School  and  their  guests. 
Frequently  Masters  and  their  wives  entertain  groups  of  boys  at 
tea,  young  ladies  being  invited  whenever  possible.  Every  Thurs- 
day evening  the  entire  School  is  invited  to  the  Headmaster's 
House,  where  hot  chocolate  is  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty. 

Religious  Life 

Nearly  all  parents  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  strain  of  modem 
life,  of  the  unusual  temptations  to  which  boys  are  subjected,  and 
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of  the  fact  that  more  men  fail  today  from  lack  of  character  than 
from  lack  of  intellectual  equipment.  Asheville  School,  through  the 
simple  program  of  trying  always  and  in  every  contact  of  school 
life  to  make  the  teachings  and  the  life  of  Christ  attractive  to  boys, 
endeavors  thus  to  perform  the  highest  service  of  which  schools 
today  are  capable — to  lay  a  ground-work  of  Christian  character 
as  that  upon  which  all  else  must  be  built.  The  School  is  non- 
sectarian. 

Chapel  services,  led  by  the  Headmaster  or  one  of  the  Masters, 
are  held  every  morning.  Church  services  are  held  on  Sunday 
mornings. 

The  Mitchell  Society  (named  in  honor  of  Charles  Andrews 
Mitchell,  co-founder),  was  organized  by  the  Class  of  1923  to  en- 
courage charity  on  the  part  of  the  student  body.  This  Society  is 
conducted  entirely  by  the  boys.  It  publishes  annually  the  School 
Handbook,  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  every  boy,  and  provides 
food  and  clothing  for  the  poor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  School. 

The  Pisgah  Society  was  founded  by  a  group  of  undergraduates 
who  felt  the  need  of  gathering  together  once  a  week  to  discuss 
religious  problems.  All  members  of  the  School  are  cordially  in- 
vited to  attend  its  meetings. 


The  Classification  System 

The  Classification  System  was  introduced  in  1928  to  provide  a 
substitute  for  petty  disciplinary  measures  and  to  encourage  schol- 
arship. It  is  felt  that  this  system  has  been  of  great  value  in  devel- 
oping School  morale. 

Every  student's  status  is  brought  under  consideration  every 
three  weeks  by  a  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
three  upper  Forms  and  three  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  the 
Dean  presiding  as  Chairman.  The  student  is  classified  in  one  of 
five  groups  designated  by  the  letters  "A"  to  "E";  "A"  being  the 
highest  possible  rating,  and  "E"  the  lowest. 

In  determining  classifications  equal  weight  is  given  to  the  indi- 
vidual's scholastic  achievement,  his  effort  in  his  studies  as  esti- 
mated by  his  Masters,  and  to  his  general  standing  in  matters  of 
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deportment,  and  of  contributions  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  the 
School.  An  "E"  rating  is  given  only  in  cases  of  serious  misconduct 
or  violation  of  fundamental  School  regulations. 

Upon  the  student's  classification  depend  many  of  his  privileges 
and  the  degree  of  freedom  which  he  shall  enjoy  during  the  ensuing 
three  weeks.  Permission  to  study  in  rooms  rather  than  in  the 
Study  Hall,  permission  to  visit  town,  the  number  of  week-ends  to 
which  a  boy  is  entitled,  and  other  rewards  are  offered  for  high 
classifications;  for  low  classifications  extra  periods  of  detention 
and  penalties  of  like  nature  are  in  force. 

In  addition  to  the  privileges  which  may  be  earned  under  the 
system,  and  purely  as  an  incentive  to  scholarship,  boys  whose  aca- 
demic standing  has  been  maintained  at  a  certain  level  throughput 
the  term  are  allowed  to  leave  the  School  one  or  more  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  beginning  of  the  Christmas  and  Spring  va- 
cations. 

The  Honor  System 

Each  year  the  Sixth  Form  of  the  School  carries  on  under  the 
provision  of  an  Honor  System.  This  system  of  self-discipline  pre- 
supposes on  the  part  of  every  boy  self-respect  based  on  honesty, 
loyalty  to  the  School,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  Honor 
System  implies  the  willingness  of  the  Sixth  Form  to  set,  by  ex- 
ample, standards  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  Under-Formers ;  and 
further  provides,  through  the  agency  of  the  School  Council  of 
thirteen  members,  responsibility  for  general  School  conduct  and 
morale. 

The  Honor  System  implies  that  any  boy  who  has  either  willfully 
or  unwittingly  violated  a  School  rule  shall  report  his  case  either 
to  the  Sixth  Form  Council  or  his  Hall  Master.  The  Sixth  Form 
Council  is  to  act  as  an  Honor  Committee — that  is,  to  take  charge 
of  regulating  the  Honor  System  and  to  keep  the  Form  alive  to  all 
the  implications  of  the  System.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  Council 
to  spy  or  try  to  detect  infractions  of  the  rules,  but  rather  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  infractions  which  by  any  means  come  to  their 
notice  and  to  deal  with  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  mete  out  justice 
to  the  offender  and  protect  the  morale  of  the  School. 
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General  Announcements 


Asheville  School  seeks  only  those  boys  whose  home  life  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  good  character,  manly  conduct,  and  good  schol- 
arship. The  discipline  is  not  adapted  to  boys  who  require  severe 
restrictions,  and  the  method  of  instruction  assumes  that  the  boys 
have  some  power  of  application  and  will  to  work. 

Business  dealings  must  be  conducted  between  the  parents  and 
the  Headmaster,  and  all  requests  should  be  made  to  the  Head- 
master direct  and  not  through  the  boys.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  Asheville  School,  Inc. 

All  rooms  are  so  placed  as  to  have  the  sun  half  of  each  day;  so 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  them.  Assignments  of  rooms 
to  old  boys  are  made  during  the  summer;  to  new  boys,  in  order  of 
application  for  admission  to  the  School. 

The  rooms  are  supplied  with  bedstead,  springs,  mattress,  chif- 
fonier, desk,  desk  lamp,  book-shelves,  and  chair.  The  School  also- 
furnishes  sheets,  pillows,  pillow-slips,  and  white  spread. 

Each  boy  should  bring  with  him  a  quilt,  two  double  blankets, 
a  small  rug,  curtains,  toilet  articles,  face-towels,  bath-towels,  wash- 
cloths, and  soap.  If  he  so  desires  he  may  also  bring  an  easy-chair 
and  a  colored  bedspread.  Rooms  are  approximately  nine  by  four- 
teen feet.  Curtains  for  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  boys  in  the 
First  and  Second  Forms  should  be  two  yards,  thirty-two  inches 
long.  Curtains  for  all  other  rooms  should  be  two  and  one-half 
yards  long.  In  addition,  each  boy  should  be  provided  with  the 
usual  clothing  worn  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  a  raincoat, 
and  heavy  shoes  for  tramping.  White  shirts  must  be  worn  each 
evening  at  dinner.  On  Sunday  white  shirts  and  dark  suits  (pref- 
erably dark  blue  or  Oxford  grey)  are  obligatory.  All  articles  of 
clothing  must  be  marked  plainly  with  the  boy's  full  name,  not 
initials.  An  extra  charge  will  be  made  for  marking  anything  found 
unmarked,  and  for  mending  any  clothing  other  than  that  going 
through  the  laundry. 

Each  boy's  teeth  should  receive  careful  attention  before  he 
comes  to  school,  and  in  case  trouble  with  the  eyes  is  suspected, 
a  careful  examination  by  a  competent  oculist  should  be  made. 
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Boys  may  consult  a  doctor  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Head- 
master. 

Taxicabs  may  be  used  for  transportation  between  the  School 
and  Asheville.  If  they  are  to  be  used  for  any  other  trips,  special 
permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  and  the  party  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  master. 

Members  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms  may  smoke  if  request 
is  made  to  the  Headmaster  by  their  parents,  the  smoking  to  be 
carried  on  under  the  regulations  given  out  at  the  School. 

Appointments  for  interviews  with  the  Headmaster  should  be 
made  in  advance  to  prevent  delay  and  facilitate  satisfactory  con- 
sultations. 

Members  of  the  School  are  not  permitted  to  leave  classrooms 
or  study-hall  to  answer  telephone  calls.  Parents  will  be  saved 
inconvenience  if  they  will  telephone  their  sons  only  between  5.00 
P.M.  and  6.30  P.M.,  or  between  9.30  p.m.  and  10.00  p.m.  (Phone: 
Asheville  1160.) 

Boys  cannot  be  accommodated  at  the  School  during  the  Christ- 
mas or  Easter  recess.  There  is  no  recess  at  Thanksgiving. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Asheville  School,  North  Caro- 
lina. Express  packages  and  freight,  to  secure  prompt  delivery, 
should  be  sent  in  care  of  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Large  allowances  of  money  are  unnecessary  and  harmful,  since 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  extraordinary  expenditure.  Parents 
are,  therefore,  urged  to  give  small  allowances  and  are  requested 
to  indicate  their  pleasure  concerning  the  manner  of  payment, 
specifying  what  expenses  the  allowance  should  cover.  Parents 
who  desire  the  Headmaster  to  take  charge  of  the  allowance  money 
should  make  a  deposit  each  half-year  for  that  purpose.  All  pay- 
ments stop  when  the  deposit  is  exhausted. 

Boxes  and  packages  of  food  are  forbidden  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Headmaster.  A  moderate  quantity  of  fresh  fruit 
may  be  sent  to  boys;  all  other  edibles  are  considered  contraband 
and  will  be  confiscated,  except  at  Thanksgiving  time,  when  greater 
latitude  is  permitted. 

Damage  to  School  property  in  rooms  will  be  repaired  at  the 
cost  of  the  occupant  of  the  room  affected. 
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Boys  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  away  from  the  School 
at  night  or  to  visit  hotels  in  Asheville  except  with  their  parents. 

Boys  shall  not  sell  or  trade  off  personal  property  of  any  kind 
without  the  written  permission  of  the  parent  and  the  consent  of 
the  Headmaster. 

The  School  cannot  assume  responsibility  for  articles  left  at  the 
School  by  boys,  although  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
restore  such  belongings  to  the  owner. 

No  firearms  are  allowed  at  the  School. 

The  deportment,  industry  and  scholarship  of  each  boy  are  made 
known  to  his  parents  or  guardian  every  three  weeks. 

All  text-books  and  stationery  used  may  be  purchased  at  the 
School  at  regular  rates.  Boys  should  bring  with  them  the  books 
they  studied  during  the  past  year. 

Any  boy  who  absents  himself  from  the  School  at  night  without 
permission  thereby  severs  his  connection  with  the  School.  No 
explanation  or  excuse  will  be  accepted  regarding  an  infraction 
of  this  rule. 

The  use  or  possession  of  liquor  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year  will  result  in  dismissal. 

If  the  influence  of  any  boy  is  believed  to  be  harmful  to  the 
School,  apart  from  any  overt  acts  of  disobedience  or  insubordi- 
nation, he  may  be  summarily  dismissed. 
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Expenses 


There  are  few  extra  or  incidental  expenses.  Therefore  parents 
may  know  in  advance  what  the  cost  for  the  school  year  will  be. 
The  annual  rate  covers  the  tuition  fee  and  charge  for  board,  room, 
heat,  light  and  laundry  in  the  amount  of  two  dozen  pieces  a  week. 
The  charge  for  books  and  stationery  is  extra.  A  blanket  charge 
of  $50  per  annum,  which  is  included  on  the  first  bill  of  the  term, 
provides  for  a  special  athletic  fee,  subscriptions  to  the  various 
school  periodicals,  and  a  Dispensary  fee. 

The  School  provides  all  articles  used  in  common  by  the  various 
school  athletic  teams — that  is,  those  articles  which  are  not  per- 
sonal or  individual  property.  The  School  pays  the  expenses  of 
the  teams  and  purchases  the  trophies  awarded. 

No  extra  charge  is  made  for  infirmary  service  or  for  the  services 
of  a  trained  nurse,  unless  a  special  nurse  is  required.  No  charge 
is  made  for  the  services  of  the  School  physician,  who  holds  daily 
clinics  in  the  Dispensary.  This  service  includes  the  treatment  of 
minor  ailments  not  requiring  the  aid  of  specialists  or  surgeons. 
If  a  specialist  is  required  the  fee  is  a  matter  of  settlement  between 
the  physician  and  the  parent. 

The  annual  charge  is  $1500,  payable  $800  at  the  opening  of 
School  in  September  and  $700  on  February  first.  Boys  are  ac- 
cepted in  September  only  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
to  remain  for  the  full  year. 

No  part  of  the  semi-annual  fee  will  be  remitted  in  case  of  dis- 
missal, withdrawal,  or  absence. 

New  boys  entering  in  January  will  be  charged  $900  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  New  boys  entering  in  February  will  be  charged  one- 
half  of  the  annual  rate. 

The  fee  for  instruction  in  instrumental  music  is  $120,  payable 
$60  at  the  opening  of  school  in  September  and  $60  on  February 
first. 

The  fee  for  the  use  of  horses  in  regular  classes  in  equitation  is 
$40  per  term  (one-third  of  the  school  year). 
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Scholarships 


The  School,  realizing  that  certain  very  definite  benefits  may 
be  gained  from  the  presence  of  fine  boys  of  high  scholarship  but 
limited  means,  has  granted  the  following  Scholarships:  five  Full 
Scholarships,  covering  the  annual  charge  of  $1500;  ten  Two- 
thirds  Scholarships,  covering  $1000  of  the  annual  charge;  ten  Half 
Scholarships,  covering  $750  of  the  annual  charge;  ten  One-third 
Scholarships,  covering  $500  of  the  annual  charge. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  to  those  boys  clearly  in  financial 
need,  whose  previous  records  indicate  high  moral  character, 
scholastic  ability,  and  leadership.  Scholarships  are  granted  for 
one  year  only,  and  re-appointments  are  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  proved  merit.  Holders  of  these  scholarships  are  expected  to 
render  certain  small  services,  which  neither  interfere  with  their 
studies  nor  affect  their  social  standing.  The  School,  through  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  number  of 
scholarships  for  any  given  year. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

Every  applicant  for  admission  must  give  as  reference  the  names 
of  two  or  more  patrons  or  friends  of  the  School  and  must  furnish 
a  record  of  previous  work  and  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal 
from  his  former  school. 

It  is  requested  that  the  Application  for  Admission,  which  is 
enclosed  with  the  catalog,  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  the  School 
as  promptly  as  possible.  A  detailed  Statement  of  Information 
will  be  forwarded  to  all  applicants  in  the  Spring  of  the  School  year 
preceding  entrance. 
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Courses  of  Study 


The  Courses  of  Study  have  been  arranged  to  provide  the  great- 
est possible  latitude  for  the  expression  of  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  while  assuring  completion  of  foundation  work 
required  for  admission  to  college.  Basic  courses  in  English,  For- 
eign Languages,  and  Mathematics  are  required  of  all;  beyond 
these,  the  preferences  of  the  boy  and  the  particular  requirements 
of  the  university  or  technical  school  which  he  intends  to  enter  are 
given  full  consideration  in  completing  the  schedule.  It  will  be 
noted  from  the  Outline  of  Courses  below  that  the  work  of  the 
three  lower  Forms  is  substantially  the  same  for  all  students  and 
that  the  number  of  Optional  and  Elective  Courses  increases  each 
year  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Sixth  Form. 


Choice  of  Studies  and  Schedule 

Only  those  courses  listed  in  the  four  upper  Forms  may  be  cred- 
ited as  units  toward  graduation. 

In  the  four  upper  Forms  twenty  credit  periods  per  week  is  the 
normal  schedule.*  Students  will  not  be  allowed  to  deviate  from 
this  number  except  by  permission  of  the  Registrar.  A  schedule 
which  is  heavier  than  normal  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  cases 
in  which  the  student  has  demonstrated  his  ability  to  carry  the 
extra  burden. 

A  graduated  course  in  Bible  is  taught  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  Department  throughout  the  six  forms. 

Elective  courses  are  those  courses  between  which  a  choice  must 
be  made  to  bring  the  schedule  to  the  normal  twenty  periods. 
Optional  courses  are  those  courses  which  may,  in  approved  cases, 
be  allowed  in  addition  to  the  required  schedule.  In  general, 
Elective  Courses  will  be  allowed  as  Optional  Courses  when  ap- 
proved and  when  the  schedule  permits. 


*NoTE — ^In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Sixth  Fonn  who  are  carrymg  two  three-period 
courses  however,  the  normal  schedule  is  twenty-one  periods  per  week.  (See:  "Outline 
of  Courses.") 
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Optional  and  Elective  Courses  listed  under  one  Form  may  be 
taken  by  a  member  of  another  Form  only  by  permission  and  when 
the  schedule  permits. 

In  making  an  election  of  courses,  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  college  which  the  student  pur- 
poses entering,  and  to  the  statement  of  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  "Outline  of  Courses." 

Although  every  possible  provision  is  made  for  students  whose 
previous  preparation  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the  School 
curriculum,  such  provision  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  limi- 
tations of  the  schedule,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  applicant 
be  prepared  for  full  and  regular  membership  in  the  Form  which 
he  desires  to  enter. 


Outline  of  Courses 

Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  are  considered  as  five-period 
subjects  although  they  actually  involve  seven  periods  per  week; 
that  is,  three  periods  of  recitation  plus  two  double  unprepared 
periods  in  the  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed,  non-credit  courses  in  music 
and  art,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  execution  or  appreciation, 
are  offered  in  the  four  upper  Forms,  and  members  of  these  Forms 
are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  these  courses.  They  are  held 
during  the  "extra-curricular"  period  (See:  "Daily  Schedule"), 
one  day  a  week.  There  is  an  extra  charge  for  such  courses  only 
when  they  involve  instruction  in  instrumental  music.  School 
organizations  such  as  the  Choir,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Orchestra, 
give  to  boys  who  are  interested  much  practice  in  reading  music 
and  in  ensemble  work.  No  expense  is  incurred  by  membership 
in  these  organizations. 
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The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  periods  per  week  given  to 
each  subject. 


FIRST  FORM 


Arithmetic   5 

Art    2§ 

Literature  and  Spelling   s 

Grammar  and  Composition ...  4 

Manual  Training   2§ 

Music   2§ 

Social  Science  1   5 

(History  and  Geography) 

2S 

THIRD  FORM 

Algebra  (Ai)    5 

English   5 

French    5 

Latin   S 

20 

Optional 

German  ( ist  year)   5 


FIFTH  FORM 

English   5 

♦French  (B  or  Cp3)   5 

♦Plane  Geometry   5 

IS 

Elective 

♦Chemistry    5 

♦German  (Cp2)   S 

♦Latin  (Cp3)   5 

♦Medieval  and  Modern  Euro- 
pean History  (B)   5 

♦German  (Cp3)    5 


SECOND  FORM 

Social  Science  II   4 

Arithmetic-Algebra   4 

English   4 

French    4 

Latin   4 

Manual  Training   2§ 

Music  or  Art   2§ 

24 

FOURTH  FORM 

♦Algebra  (A2  or  A)   5 

English   5 

♦French  (Cp2)   5 

♦Latin  (Cp2)   5 

20 

Optional 

♦Ancient  History  (A)   5 

♦Biology   5 

German  (ist  year)    5 

♦Mechanical  Drawing   6 

♦German  (Cp2)   5 

SIXTH  FORM 

♦English  (Cp)   5 


Elective  (To  total  15,  or,  in 
the  case  of  choice  of  two 
3-period  subjects,  16  periods 


per  week) 

♦American  History  (D)   5 

♦German  (Cp3)   5 

♦Latin  (CpH  or  Cp4)   5 

♦Physics   s 

♦Solid  Geometry   3 

♦Trigonometry    3 


§"Unprepareds." 

♦These  courses  lead  to  C.  E.  E.  B.  examinations,  which  all  students  will  nonnally  take 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course. 
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In  general,  all  courses  are  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
syllabi  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  the  specific 
examination  to  which  each  course  leads  is  indicated  by  the  figures 
in  parentheses  whenever  the  name  of  the  course  alone  is  not  a 
sufficient  indication. 

When  conditions  permit,  special  reading  courses  in  English,  and 
conversational  and  reading  courses  in  French  (equivalent  to  three 
periods  per  week)  are  arranged  for  members  of  the  Sixth  Form 
who  have  completed  the  regular  school  courses  in  those  subjects 
and  who  wish  to  continue  their  work  in  them  up  to  the  time  of 
entering  college.  Since  such  courses  do  not  lead  to  college  credit, 
they  can  be  allowed  only  as  optional  courses,  and  when  the  stand- 
ing of  the  student  with  respect  to  admission  to  college  warrants 
that  use  of  his  time. 

Under  special  circumstances,  German  may  be  substituted  for 
French  as  the  modern  language  required  for  graduation. 

In  general,  two  units  of  any  language  is  the  minimum  accepted 
for  graduation  or  fulfilling  college  entrance  requirements. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  outline,  and  subject  to  the  excep- 
tions just  made,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following 
courses  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation:  Algebra,  two 
years;  English,  four  years;  French,  three  years;  Latin,  two  years; 
Plane  Geometry,  one  year. 

In  each  case  these  requirements  are  in  addition  to  the  year  of 
introductory  work  given  in  these  subjects  in  the  Second  Form. 

Reasonable  modifications  in  the  list  of  subjects  required  for 
graduation  may  be  made,  provided  a  boy's  credentials  entitle  him 
to  entrance  into  the  college  of  his  choice. 
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Assignment  to  Forms 


New  boys  will  be  assigned  to  standing  in  each  subject  after 
consideration  of  the  record  submitted  by  his  previous  school.  It 
is  the  policy  of  the  School  not  to  require  entrance  examinations 
but  to  place  the  boy  after  consultation  with  him  or  his  parents  in 
those  courses  where  with  normal  application  he  will  do  satisfactory 
work.  Necessary  re-classifications  are  made  at  the  end  of  the 
first  three  weeks  of  the  Fall  term. 

Report  of  success  in  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  will  in  every  instance  be  accepted  for  classi- 
fication in  the  next  higher  Form  in  the  subject  or  subjects  con- 
cerned and  it  is  urged  that  prospective  candidates  take  such  exami- 
nations whenever  possible. 

The  following  regulations  will  determine  Form  membership: 

1.  For  membership  in  the  First  or  Second  Form,  evidence  must 
be  presented  of  satisfactory  completion  of  Sixth  or  Seventh  Grade 
subjects,  respectively. 

2.  For  membership  in  the  Third  Form,  evidence  must  be  pre- 
sented of  satisfactory  completion  of  Eighth  Grade  subjects,  includ- 
ing courses  equivalent  to  the  Second  Form  courses  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  School  curriculum,  in  at  least  three  of  the  following:  Algebra, 
English,  French,  and  Latin. 

3.  For  membership  in  the  Fourth  Form,  a  minimum  of  two 
units  must  be  presented. 

4.  For  membership  in  the  Fifth  Form,  a  minimum  of  six  units 
must  be  presented. 

5.  For  membership  in  the  Sixth  Form,  a  minimum  of  ten  units 
must  be  presented. 

6.  Post-graduate  standing  will  be  granted  only  in  special  cases 
in  which  the  candidate  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion or  for  admission  to  college. 

A  unit  signifies  satisfactory  completion  of  a  full  year's  work  in 
a  course  equivalent  in  quality  and  content  to  a  course  of  the  Ashe- 
ville  School  curriculum,  and  acceptable  for  college  entrance.  Third 
Form  (First  Year  High  School)  English  is  not  considered  a  unit 
in  determining  assignment  to  Forms,  but  must  be  presented  as  a 
prerequisite  for  Fourth  Form  English. 
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In  each  case,  the  minimum  requirement  for  any  given  form  is 
one  unit  below  the  normal  number.  Consequently,  a  boy  pre- 
senting the  minimum  requirements  will  be  expected  either  to  carry 
an  extra  subject  during  a  subsequent  year  or  to  acquire  a  unit 
as  a  result  of  summer  work  in  order  to  be  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation with  his  Form. 

No  student  may  hold  office  in,  or  exercise  the  privileges  of,  a 
Form  other  than  that  for  which  he  is  qualified  in  accordance  with 
the  above  terms. 


Reports 

Reports  of  standing  will  be  mailed  to  parents  every  three  weeks. 
Sixty  is  the  passing  grade.  Final  grades  for  the  semester  or  the 
year  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  daily  average 
plus  one-third  of  the  examination  grade,  but  no  course  is  consid- 
ered passed  unless  the  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course 
has  been  passed. 

Under  special  circumstances,  boys  are  permitted  to  continue 
courses  on  probation  or  to  be  re-examined. 

Promotions  and  Reassignments 

Promotions  are  based  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  boys,  upon 
tests,  and  upon  examinations  which  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  on  the  work  of  that  half,  and  at  the  end  of  the  School 
year  on  the  work  of  the  year. 

Reassignments  to  a  higher  or  lower  Form  are  made  at  any  time, 
by  vote  of  the  Faculty,  for  adequate  reasons. 

Honors 

Honors  of  two  grades  are  given  for  scholarship:  High  Honors 
are  awarded  to  boys  whose  scholastic  average  is  85  or  above; 
Honors  to  boys  whose  average  is  not  lower  than  75. 
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Admission  to  College 

The  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
used  by  all  colleges  which  require  examinations  for  admission, 
are  held  at  the  School.  Certificates  of  the  School  are  accepted  by 
colleges  which  admit  students  on  certificate. 

Scholarship  Cup 

Each  year  the  name  of  the  boy  attaining  the  highest  scholarship 
record  for  the  year  is  engraved  on  the  Scholarship  Cup.  This  cup 
was  presented  to  the  School  by  the  Class  of  1923. 

Cum  Laude 

The  Cum  Laude  Society  is  a  national  organization  established 
for  the  encouragement  and  recognition  of  high  scholarship  in  pre- 
paratory schools. 

The  Asheville  Chapter  each  year  elects  to  membership  those 
members  of  the  Sixth  Form  who  have  been  leaders  in  scholarship 
throughout  their  last  two  school  years. 

Annual  Awards 

Upon  the  Alfred  Sargent  Lee  Championship  Cup  in  Ten- 
nis is  inscribed  each  year  the  name  of  the  winner  of  the  Fall  Term 
Tennis  Tournament. 

The  Frank  Noble  Sturgis  Cup  is  awarded  to  the  winner  of 
the  Spring  Term  Tennis  Tournament. 

A  silver  cup  is  awarded  by  the  School  to  that  boy  who  shall  be 
adjudged  the  best  athlete. 

The  Valier  Plaques,  of  hand-wrought  silver,  are  awarded  an- 
nually at  Prize  Day  to  those  boys  who  by  their  sportsmanship, 
general  spirit,  effort,  and  ability  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
most  valuable  players  or  participants  in  Football,  Baseball,  Bas- 
ketball, Crew,  and  Track.  The  plaques  awarded  are: 

The  Valier  Plaque  in  Football 

The  Robert  C.  Valier  Plaque  in  Baseball 
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The  Edward  L.  Valier  Plaque  in  Basketball 
The  Louis  A.  Valier,  Jr.  Plaque  in  Crew 
The  Frank  H.  Valier  Plaque  in  Track 

The  Theodore  Roosevelt  Medal,  given  annually  by  the 
National  Society  of  Colonial  Daughters,  is  awarded  to  that 
student  who  submits  in  competition  the  best  essay  on  a  patriotic 
subject. 

The  Music  Award  is  given  for  earnest  effort,  marked  improve- 
ment, and  general  proficiency  in  music. 

The  Dramatic  Society  Award  is  given  by  the  Dramatic  So- 
ciety for  the  best  individual  performance  during  the  year. 

The  Philip  R.  Clarke  Awards  of  fifteen  dollars  and  ten  dol- 
lars are  given  for  excellence  in  debating. 

The  Howard  Bement  Prize  of  ten  dollars  is  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Sixth  Form  who  has  made  the  greatest  general  prog- 
ress during  his  school  career. 

The  Faculty  Awards  are  given  for  the  best  poem  and  the  best 
prose  composition  published  in  the  Review  during  the  year. 

The  Estill  Prize,  established  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Estill,  is  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Fifth  Form  who  by  his  loyalty,  good  conduct 
and  fine  influence  has  done  most  to  elevate  the  tone  and  scholar- 
ship of  his  class. 

The  Princeton  Medal,  given  by  the  Asheville  School  Club 
of  Princeton  University,  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  Sixth 
Form  who  has  rendered  outstanding  meritorious  service  to  the 
School. 

The  Yale  Medal,  given  by  the  Asheville  School  Club  of  Yale 
University,  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the  School  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  shall  have  done  most  for  the  School. 

The  George  Jackson  Memorial  Medal  is  awarded  to  that 
boy  who  has  excelled  in  athletics,  scholarship,  and  leadership. 

Handsomely  bound  books  are  awarded  as  prizes  for  excellence 
in  the  various  courses  of  the  curriculum. 
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